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ly Bible on his knees, and said, “ Let us sing to, little Jamie,” said the Elder, ‘‘ go even out of my 
the praise and glory of God, part of the fifteenth | bosom, and kneel down beside thy father and thy 
psalm ;” and he read with atremulous and broken | mother, so that I may bless you all at once, and 
voice, these beautiful verses, | with one yearning prayer.” ‘The child did as the 
|solemn voice commanded, and knelt down some- 
what timidly by his father’s side; nor did the un- 
‘happy man decline encircling with his arm, the 
‘child ‘too much neglected, but still dear to him as 
his own blood, in spite of the deadening and deba- 











«© Within thy tabernacle,Lord ! 

Who shall abide with thee ? 
And in thy high and holy hill 

Who shall a dweller be ? 


The man that walketh uprightly, 














LIFE OF LUCY COLE. 

The Picture at the head of this article, is prefixed to the 
«Narrative of the life of Miss Lucy Cole of Sedgwick, Me.’’ 
who died at the age of 14. Published by James Lorine, 132, 
Washington street. 

Lucy manifested a deep interest in the Sabbath 
school. Although unable to attend herself, she 
frequently had opportunities of reading the Sabbath 
school books: and a few days before she died, she 
repeated with much feeling, some of their interest- 
ing contents. She appeared to possess an unusual 
desire even to the last, that the children might 
rightly improve their precious privileges. She spoke 
ina most feeling manner, a short time before she 
died, of their accountability to God, and that they 
possessed immortal souls to be saved or lost; and 
she manifested a desire that these solemn realities 
might be deeply impressed on their minds. 

The following passage, taken from her own journal, exhibits 
her religious sense of an evening view of the beautiful firmament 
above :— 

“ How pleasant and serene is the evening breeze, 
and the glory of the firmament to gaze upon, and 
to view the stars, that roll through the lofty skies. 
But they are ruled by the almighty power of God. 
Yes; and to turn our eyes down upon the earth, 
and see the works of creation all around us, the 
trees and sweet flowers, that open their leaves in 
the morning dew! And the little birds, which sing 
80 sweetly in the green boughs! Have we not 
reason to be thankful to the Supreme Being, who 

vhas given us all these things to be useful in our 
concerns? The Lord is very merciful to me, a 
poor, wretched creature, bound on for eternity, and 
very soon to stand before my Judge. O then may 
limprove these precious moments, before they are 
gone forever.” 

— 











MARRATIVE. 





THE ELDER’S DEATH-BED. 

“Jamie, thy own father has forgotten thee, for- 
gotten thee in thy infancy, and me in my old age; 
but, Jamie, forget not thou thy father nor thy moth- 
er; for that, thou knowest and feelest is the com- 
mandment of God.” 
-. The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. 
He had gradually stolen closer and closer unto the 

ing old man, and now was lying, worn out with 
sorrow, drenched and dissolved in tears,in his grand- 
father’s bosom. His mother had sunk down on her 
knees and hid her face with her hands. ‘‘O! if 
my husband knew but of this—he would never never 
desert his dying father!” And I now knew, that 
the Elder was praying on his death-bed for‘a diso- 
bedient and wicked son. 

At this affecting time,the minister took the Fami- 











And worketh righteousness, 
And as he thinketh in his hevt 


So doth he truth express.”’” 


Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was open- 


d ° z |9 ) 
ed, a tall, fine looking person entered, but with a | 26th, and 2 


lowering and dark countenance, seeming in sorrow, 
in misery and remorse. Agitated, confounded, and 
awe-struck by the melancholy and dirge-like mu- 
sic, he sat down on a chair, and looked witha ghast- 
ly face towards his father’s bed. When the psalm 
ceased, the Elder said with a solemn voice, ‘* My 


son—thou art come in time to receive thy father’s | 


blessing. May the remembrance of what will hap- 
pen in this room, before the morning again shines 
over the Hazel glen, win thee from the error of thy 
ways! Thou art here to witness the mercy of thy 
God and thy Savior, whom thou hast forgotten.” 
The minister looked, if not with a stern, yet with 
an upbraiding countenance, on the young man, who 
had not yet recovered his speech, and said, Wil- 


liam! for three years past your shadow has not | 


darkened the door of the house of God. They who 
fear not the thunder, may tremble at the still small 
voice: now is the hour for repentance—that your 
father’s spirit may carry vp to heaven tidings of a 
contrite soul saved from the company of sinners. 

The young man, with much effort, advanced to 
the bed side, and at last found voice to say, ‘ Fath- 
er, I am not without the affections of nature—and 
I hurried home the moment I heard that the min- 
ister had been seen riding towards our house. J 
hope that you will yet recover, and if I have ever 
made you unhappy, I ask your forgiveness—for 
though I may not think as you do on matters of 
religion, I have a human heart. Father, I may 
have been unkind, but l am not cruel. I ask your 
forgiveness.” 

‘*Come near tome, William; kneel down by the 
bedside, and Jet my hand feel the head of my be- 
loved son—for blindness is coming fast upon me. 
‘Thou wert my first born, and thou ait my only liv- 
ing son. All thy brothers and sisters are lying in 
the churchyard, beside her whose sweet face thine 
own, William, did once so much resemble. Long 
wert thou the joy, the pride of my soul,—aye, too 
much the pride, for there was not in all the parish, 
such a man, such a son, as my own William. If 
thy heart has since heen changed, God may again 
inspire it with right thoughts. I have sorely wept 
for thee—aye, William, when there was none near 
me—even as David wept for Absalom—for thee 
my son, my son !” 

A long deep groan was the only reply; but the 
whole body of the kneeling man was convulsed ; 
and it was easy to see his sufferings, his contrition, 
his remorse, and his despair. The pastor said, with 
a sterner voice, and austerér countenance than were 
natural to him, “‘ Know you whose hand is now 
lying on your rebellious head? But what signifies 
the word father, to him who has denied God the 
Father of us all?” ‘Oh! press him not too hardly,” 
said his weeping wife, coming forward from a dark 
corner of the room,where she tried to conceal her- 
self in grief, fear and shame. Spare, Oh! spare 
my husband—he has ever been kind to me: and 
with that she knelt down beside him, with her long 
soft white arms mournfully and affectionately laid 
across his neck. ‘‘Go thou, likewise, my sweet 


sing influence of infidelity. 
Put the worl 6f God inta.the hands of my son, 


| and let him read aloud to his dying father the 25th, 


~ 


7th verses of the eleventh chapter of . 
‘the gospel according to St. John.” The pastor 
{went up to the kneelers, and with a voice of pity, 
‘condolence, and pardon, said, “ ‘There was a time, 
| when none, William, could read the Scripture bet- 
|ter than couldst thou—can it be that the son of my 
| friend hath forgotten the lessons of his youth?” He 
| had not forgotten them—there was no need for the 
| repentant sinner to lift up his eyes from the bed 
\side. The sacred stream of the gospel had worn a 
channel in his heart, and the waters were again 
flowing. With a choked voice he said, ‘ Jesus 
said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life: 
and whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall 
never die. Believest thou this? She said unto 
him, yea, Lord: I believe thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God which should come into the world.” 
‘‘That is not an unbeliever’s voice,” said the 
dying man, triumphantly ; ‘‘ my William hast thou 
an unbeliever’s heart? Say that thou believest in 
what thou hast now read, and thy father will die 
happy!” ‘tI do believe ; and as thou forgivest me, 
so may J be forgiven by my Father who is in Heav- 
en.” The Elder seemed like a man suddenly inspi- 
red with a new life. His faded eyes kindled—his 
pale cheeks glowed—his palsied hands seemed to 
wax strong—and his voice was clear as that of 
manhood in its prime. ‘“ Into thy hands, oh God! 
I commit my spirit ;” and, so saying, he gently 
sunk back on his pillow ; and I thought I heard a 
sigh. ‘There was then a Jong deep silence, and the 
father, the mother, and the child, rose from their 
knees, The eyes of us all were turned towards 
the white placid face of the figure now stretched 
in everlasting rest : and without lamentations, save 
the silent lamentations of the resigned soul, we 
stood around the DEATH-BED oF THE ELper. 





Vv. 


| THE NURSER 
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LEAVING HOME. 
How careful should children be of the peace and 
happiness of their beloved parents! How anxious 
to do every thing to please and comfortthem! The 
Bible holds out its frequent warnings to disobedi- 
‘ent children. Its threatenings are often repeated 
against their ungrateful and unnatural conduct ! 
and its pages offer the most cheering promises, to 
gladden the heart of the dutiful and obedient child. 
Jf each one were solemnly to consider this, where 
is the child who would dare to treat an affectionate 
parent with disrespect or unkindness! And every 
child who wishes to be happy, would do well often 
to reflect, ‘“‘ my parents will die, they may both be 
taken from me, and Jaid in the grave, and the earth 
will cover them and hide them from my sight: 
how then shall J feel if I have to reflect that I have 
ever filled their hearts with sadness and sorrow on 
my account!” Oh! when looking upon the cold 
remains, or standing by the grave of a departed 
parent, how will a child bear to think of a harsh 
word, or an unkind look or action, which now he 
can never make amends for by any acts of dutiful 
attention, and which he feels he never can forget ! 
Very sorrowful were the feelings of Anna and 
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Catharine Howell while on their way with their 
father from the pleasant home where all the years 
of their short lives had been passed, and where they 
had just seen laid in the earth, all that remained to 
them of their beloved mother. 
reached the end of their journey, and their father 
committed them to the care of Mrs. Murray, 
an old and attached friend of the family. 

‘These are my daughters, Mrs. Murray,” said 
Mr. Howell, as he presented them to her at the 
door: ‘‘ they are much grown since you saw them. 
They will:remain with you,” he continued, after 
they had entered the house, ‘ for several months, 
until my return from the South,when, if Providence 
permit, I will see you again, and I[ hope to find 
them much improved, and to see that they resemble 
both in mind and manners the dear parent they 
have lost.” 

It was many days after their father had left them 
before Anna and Catharine felt at home in their 
new situation. They had been constantly under 
the care of their excellent mother, and it had been 
her anxious desire to train them up in the way 
they should go. Her children, although quite 
young, had promised to be all that she wished them. 
‘They were attentive to her wishes, and while their 
mother lived, the littie girls thought they did all in 
their power to please her. But now that they 
could see her face no longer, that they could think 
of her but as lost to them forever, they thought of 
many things they might have done for their moth- 
er, which they had neglected to do, and many things 
which they had done, they now recollected with 
shame and sorrow. 

“Do you not remember, sister,” Anna would say, 
*“‘ the day last summer, when we were playing in 
the garden, and mamma came for us to come to 
our lessons. How often since I have almost thought 
I heard her calling us, ‘* Anna,” “ Catharine,” with 
her weak and gentle voice, and we hid behind the 
bushes; and when we saw her pass quite near us, 
looking fatigued and disappointed, we only laughed 
to think how we had deceived our mother. Oh, 
sister, I cannot bear to think of these things!” 

In their work, their studies, and their play, the 
sisters were careful to avoid every thing which their 
mother had forbidden,and to ask themselves always, 
** how would my mother have liked me to do this.” 
And any duty which she had enjoined upon them, 
they were anxious and diligent to perform. 

Thus, as time passed away, and they were able 
to think with less severe pain of the home they had 
left, and the loss they had mourned, they continual- 
ly found the remembrance and the example of their 
mother, a blessing to themselves, Yet they never 
ceased to regret, that they had not been sensible of 
the goodness of God, in giving her to them, while 
she lived; that they had not done more for their 
mother; and that they had ever grieved her, or 
given her a moment's anxiety or pain. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 








BENEVOLENCE. 
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From the Philadelphian. 
YOUTHFUL BENEVOLENCE ENCOURAGED. 


Letter from the Rev. Jonas King. 
To Miss Marearet C. ELy, her brether, and their friends who 


assisted in collecting money for the establishment of a School 
for Females in Greece. 


My dear Young Friends. You have probably 
read inthe Acts of the Apostles, and remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, “ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” See Acts xx. 35. 

Now fancy to yourselves, that you were born in 
a land far distant from happy America; ina land 
of superstition, ignorance, error and darkness, 
where you had scarcely any means of instruction. 
In that situation would you not consider it a great 
blessing, if some one should send to you schools, 
and teachers, and books, sueh as you now possess ? 
Great as you may consider this blessing, yours is 
still greater, and ghat because you have the privi- 
lege of sending schools and teachers and books to 
others, instead of receiving them. The Lord Je- 
sus said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 


Late in the day they | 





























ceive.” ‘The grey-headed miser doubts what the 
Lord Jesus has said, and writes upon his iron cof- 
fers and upon his stony heart, ‘‘It is more blessed 
to receive than to give: so he heeds not the 
wants of others, but hoards up his silver and his 
gold till death seizes upon him, lays him prostrate 
in the grave and scatters his wealth among his 
heirs, or perhaps to the four winds of heaven. Poor 
man; he is not to be envied but pitied! He was 
probably not taught in his childhood, that simple 
and beautiful lesson of the Lord Jesus, which 1 trust 
you are now learning, that, “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” He was probably taught 
by his parents, that the first and great object should 
be to take care of himself, amass wealth, and give 
himself but little concern about others. This rule 
he followed, till his wealth increasing with his 
years, becdme an idol, before which all the affec- 
tions of his heart prostrated themselves, night and 
day, and then the thoughts of benevolence became 
painful, and efforts to enlighten men in distant parts 
of the world, he could not regard as of any great 
importance. His stores are now increased, he has 
purchased lands, and builded goodly houses, and 
his cares are so multiplied, that he can scarcely 
find time to read the word of God, much less to 
inquire into the wretched state of his fellow beings, 
who, unless the gospel be sent to them, must per- 
ish forever. He has seen the Book of God, and 
perhaps has it in his dwelling, but it does not inter- 
est him. He has heard the Gospel, and perhaps 
puts his body in the church every Lord’s day—but 
the Gospel has to him no charms, and no one can 
reasonably expect, that he should feel an interest 
in sending it to ethers. And all this is perhaps 
owing to his having learned in his childhood, the 
reverse of what the Lord Jesus teaches us, that ‘* it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” —Follow 
the poor man with ail his riches; no, not with his 
riches, for he can take nothing with him—naked 
as he came into the world, so naked must he return 
—follow him beyond the precincts of the grave; 
see him opening his astovished eyes upon the scenes 
of the invisible world—in company with him, at 
whose gate sat the despised Lazarus, with the dogs 
licking his sores—wait a little in your imagination, 
let a few ages roll away, and then see him called 
before the Lord Jesus to be judged; then, when 
earth is dissolving—the gold and the silver and all 
the elements melting with fervent heat—the sun 
and moon darkened—the stars falling—the heavens 
rolling together like a scroll—the voice of the arch- 
angel and the trump of God assembling all the 
multitudes of the dead to receive their final sen- 
tence—then, if not before, will he learn with un- 
speakable grief, that he was artfully deceived in 
his views with regard to this perishing world, and 
that the words of the Lord Jesus were indeed true. 

They too, who, from love to Christ, are now 
contributing to rescue their fellow men from ignor- 
ance and sin, will then feel, that the blessedness 
which they now have in giving, compared with that 
which they will then have, is no more than a sin- 
gle particle of light compared with the full efful- 
gence of the mid-day sun. What you, my young 
friends, have done,will not in that day be forgotten. 
I do not know your hearts. But if you have given 
from love to Christ, and a desire that our benight- 
ed fellow beings may be enlightened and saved,your 
reward will be great. Follow on to do good; you 
will find,even in this life, a blessedness in so doing, 


of which, they who live only for themselves can 


have no conception. I do not say this in order to 
excite you to contribute to the object, which I have 
in view. No, give for this, or send the Gospel to 
India, or Palestine, or Africa,or to the islands of the 
sea, it is the same thing—for the whole world must 
be enlightened and evangelized, and a soul in In- 
dia is as precious as one in Greece, or in the ‘* Ho- 
ly City” of Jerusatem. 

Follow on to do good, and may the Lord Jesus 
cause you to feel in your own souls, that blessed- 
ness, which he, and he alone can give. That it 
may be thus, is the desire of your affectionate 
friend, Jonas Kine. 


) 
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TURKISH LADIES, 

The following adventure is related by Mr. 
Hughes in his Travels in Greece and Albania :— 
Mr. Parker and myself were vehemently abuseg 
one day as we descended from the Acropolis, | 
three Turkish ladies for daring to look at them, 
We certainly were attracted by nothing but their 
strange appearance; for they were so muffled y 
from head to foot in long white robes, with banda. 
ges covering the face and showing nothing but 
their eyes, that theyslooked exactly like a trio of 
Egyptian mummies going out to take the air. These 
ladies, however, are not so squeamish when out of 
observation, as | afterwards discovered. Copying in- 
scriptions one afternoon in the court of Lusieri while 
that worthy Don was enjoying his siesta, | heard a 
gentle knocking at the outer gate, which having 
opened, I saw with surprise about twelve or fifteen 
Turkish ladies, covered with white mantles reach. 
ing from head to foot. Having let them in, they 
made me understand by signs that the object of 
their visit was to see a fine clock with musical 
chimes that Lord Elgin had presented to the city 
of Athens. They followed me slowly and silently 
to the temporary shed in which it was placed; but 
had no sooner entered than they began to gigyle, 
and presently burst into a laugh; they then threw 
back their long veils,as if bya preconcerted scheme to 
surprise me by that blaze of beauty which radiated 
from their large black eyes; I certainly never be- 
held so glorious a sight. 1 may have seen hand- 
somer women than any individual among them; but 
never did I see such a combination of beauties, such 
beaming eyes and silken lashes, or such dazzling 
complexions : they appeared like a legion of houries 
sent expressly from the paradise of Mahomet. The 
lovely creatures seemed to enjoy my astonishment, 
and to triumph in the effect of their charms ; encom- 
passing me in acircle,they gently pushed me towards 
the clock that I might show them its mechanism: 
this I had no sooner done, than with a shout of joy 
they seized upon the wires, and 1ang such a peal 
upon the chimes, that the Italian awoke from his 
nap, and running to the spot with his gown and 
slippers, began to chide them in so severe a strain 
that the laughter immediately ceased, silence was 
restored, the veils drawn again over their faces; 
and in the same slow and solemn step with which 
they had entered, the whole party marched off the 
premises, leaving me in the state of a person just 
awakened out of a most extraordinary dream. 
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From the New-York Mentor. 
SYMPATHY OF BIRDS. 

A remarkable instance of the sympathy of birds, 
was related to me a few weeks back by a gentle- 
man of this city. He had two birds, (canaries,) 
both of them fine singers. It had been the custom 
to hang their cages without his study window, side 
by side 

One morning, it was discovered that the door of 
one of the cages had been left open, and that its 
tenant had flown. He had gone a considerable 
way down the street, and, perched on a house-top, 
was chanting forth his Song of Liberty. 

To reclaim him was thought a hopeless endear 
or; but his fellow-captive found it an easy matter. 
He heard the song of the liberated bird ata dist- 
ance, and immediately joined in a ‘‘ sweet respon- 
sive strain,” which was continued for some time. 
The one with joyous tones, seemed as it were invi- 
ting his imprisoned fellow to share the pleasures of 
liberty, the other affectionately calling the truant 
back. Presently the escaped bird came nearer, and 
then nearer, still singing, and at last perched on 
the cage. And they sang loadly together for some 
minutes. The cage door yet stood open, and 
strange to relate, the bird voluntarily returned to 
its confinement! to the no small joy of its owner, 
who was watching the event, and immediately 





closed the door. 
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After hearing the above related, [ commenced a 

tical record of the circumstance, when I acci- 
dentally discovered that the poet Cowper had cele- 
prated a similar event,—and in a style so beautiful, 
that 1 blushed and threw down my pen; determi- 
ning instead to transcribe the piece for the benefit 
of my readers.—It is entitled, 

THE FAITHFUL BIRD. 


The green house is my summer seat ; 

My shrubs, displaced from that retreat, 
Enjoyed the open air ; 

Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 

Had been their mutual solace long, 
Lived happy prisoners there. 


They sang as blithe as finches sing, 

That flutter loose on gilded wing, 
And frolic where they list 5 

Strangers to liberty ’tis true, 

But that delight they never knew, 
And therefore never miss’d. 


But Nature works in every breast, 
With force not easily suppress’d ; 
And Dick felt some desires, 
That after many an effort vain, 
Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass between the wires. 


The open window seemed to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 
But Tom was still confined ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too generous and sincere, 
To leave his friend behind. 


So settling on his cage, by play, 

And chirp, and kiss, he seem’d to say, 
You must not live alone— 

Nor would he quit that chosen stand, 

Till I, with slow and cautious hand 
Return’d him to his own. 


Oh ye, who never taste the joys 
Of friendship, satisfied with noise, 
Fandango, ball, and,rout ! 
Blush, when I tell you how a bird 
A prison with a friend preferr’d, 

To liberty without. 





endearing relations of life; her lively interest in 


will,—made her peculiar misfortune almost, if not 
quite, forgotten, and shed around her character a 
loveliness well-befitting the daughter, the sister, and 
the friend. 

What a privilege, that she was taught the truths 
of the Gospel! What a striking illustration does 
her case afford, of the importance of teaching these 
truths to the Deaf and Dumb. 

Her intimate friends, for a long time past, have 
noticed the increasing interest which she has taken 
in the concerns of her soul, and that, in her life 
and conversation, she had begun to exhibit “ the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness.”-—Jesus Christ, 
we would humbly hope, as she often did during her 
last sickness, was truly the object of her ardent faith 
andlove. His name would arrest her attention, and 
appease her bodily sufferings, when nothing else 
would. On Him, as her only and all-sufficient 
Savior, she expressed her entire reliance; and 
with Him, and her deceased parent, we indulge 
the consoling belief, her spirit is now united in 
the mansions of eternal rest. 

While in health, she often said, that she could 
not survive her parents. Alas! the event has too 
sadly proved the truth of her prediction. The cold 
earth has but just covered the remains of her belov- 
ed father, and hers repose beneath at his side ! 
Let not their friends mourn without hope. “Bles- 
sed are the dead which die in the Lord.” The 
mysteries of Providence, however dark and mysteri- 
ous, shall all yet be solved, and prove that God is 
good, and that he ordereth all things in infinite 
mercy for those who love Him. 





OBITUARY. 
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THE WILLING SUFFERER. 

The following memoir was published in the 
Hartford, Conn. Observer of the Ist inst. Dr. Cogs- 
well, the father of the young lady, was an eminent- 
ly skilful and pious physician, a biographical notice 
of whom has recently appeared in several papers. 

Died in Hartford Ct. on Thursday, the 30th ult. 
aged 25, Miss Alice Cogswell, daughter of the late 
Dr. Mason F. Cogswell. 

She was deprived of hearing and speech, by the 
spotted fever, when between two and three years 
ofage. In this affliction, God had designs of mer- 
cy, which the wonderful workings of his Provi- 
dence have since most clearly unfolded. She was 
to be the instrument of immense good to her com- 
panions in misfortune. Who could be better fitted 
than herself to excite a deep and general interest 
in the Deaf and Dumb! Her intelligent features ; 
her blooming face; her sprightly manners; her 
winning comeliness; her tender age; her thirst 
for knowledge; her gratitude for kindness; her 
sad deprivation ;—all these plead for herself, and 
for others in the same condition, with an eloquence 
that was irresistible. Who could be better fitted than 
her father, to project, and carry into effect some plan 
for their relief! His education; his character, 
both private and professional; his extensive influ- 
ence; his ardent benevolence; his persevering 
zeal;—these marked him as the very person, in 
whose family such an affliction should fall, in order 
to make it the surest source of blessings to himself 
and to thousands. And most patiently, nay even 
cheerfully, did both he and his daughter submit to 
this trial, deeming it a happiness and a privilege to 
suffer that other sufferers might be relieved. 

Such was the origin of the American Asylum for 
the education of the Deaf and Dumb in that city ; 
and such the instrumentality which the deceased 
had in its establishment. She lived to partake 


largely of its benefits, and to furnish, in the devel- 

opement of her fine mind and amiable feelings, one 

of the most striking specimens of what can be ac- 

— in the education of the 
umb. 


Her intelligence; her command of language, and 


Deaf and 





MORALITY. 








END OF VICE. 


The subjoined letters were written by Richard 
Crowninshield a short time previous to the last des- 
perate act by which he deprived himself of life by 
his own hand, and rushed uncalled into the pres- 
ence of his God. The moral lesson which they 
contain ought to be indelibly impressed upon every 
youthful mind. Here we see the legitimate ten- 
dency of vicious principles. Richard Crownin- 
shield had cast off the fear of God, “ which is the 
beginning of wisdom,” and he ends his life in a 
prison—an atrocious homicide and a self murderer. 
Let those who teach that there is no future retribu- 
tion remember that the blood of souls is on their 
skirts—that their hands are reeking with blood. 
Let the youth who is disposed to adopt such prin- 
ciples, remember Richard Crowninshield and the 
Knapps, (both of whom have been executed as ac- 
cessories in the Murder of Capt. White) and pause 
ere he is conducted to the yawning abyss in which 
these unhappy wretches have been engulfed. 

The following are literal and exact copies of the 


cell, at the time he hanged himself on the 15th 
June.—These papers, as well as the act of suicide, 
are a strong confession of his guilt :— 

** Salem, June 15th, 1830. 

“* Dear Father—These are the last lines from 
your undutiful son that has disregarded your chaste, 
moral precepts, that has always bountifully bestow- 
ed, on the unfortunate being that will ere you re- 
ceive this, cease to exist, my last request is that you 
will have my. body decently buried, and have it pro- 
tected from the dissecting knife, and may the bles- 
sing of God rest upon you. Farewell. 

iy. Ricuarp CrowninsHieLp, Jr.” 

Superscribed, “ ‘To Richard Crowninshield, Esq. 
Danvers, Mass.” 

“* Salem, June 15th, 1830. 

“* Dear Brother—May God and your innocence 
guide you safe through this trial. Had I taken 
your advice, I would still enjoy Life, Liberty, and 
a clear conscience. But I have not, and perceive 
my case to be hopeless, therefore I have come to 





the ease with which she communicated her ideas ; 


the determination to deprive them of the pleasure 


her fellow sufferers ; her general kindness and good | 


























her affable and elegant deportment ; her cheerful-! of beholding me publicly executed, as afier I am 
ness; her dutifulnesss and affection in the more. 


condemned they will not give me the opportunity, 
and may God forgive me. George this in an aw- 
ful warning to you, and I hope it will be the means 
of reforming many to virtue. Albeit, they may 
meet with succcss at the commencement of vice, 
it is short lived, and sooner or later if they persist 
in it, they will meet with a similar fate to mine. 
“*O! George furgive me for what I have caused 
you and others to suffer on my account, and my 
last Benediction rests upon you. A long, a last 
adieu. Ricnarp CROWNINSHIELD, Jr. 
Superscribed, ‘‘ To George Crowninshield.” 


—>_—- 

Joseph J. Knapp, Jr. was executed at Salem 
on the 3lst of December, as an accessary in the 
Murder of Capt. White. 

The Rev. John P. Cleaveland visited the wretch- 
ed criminal daily during the last two weeks of his 
existence,and was with him from 7 o'clock on the 
morning of the execution until he was launched 
into eternity. . Mr. Cleaveland was requested by . 
the Sheriff to be present during the reading of the 
Death Warrant in his cell when it was received 
from the Governor, and after that, Knapp of his 
own accord, requested that Rev. gentleman to vis- 
it him as often as he could, till his death. Knapp 
expressed a wish to him, repeatedly, and in particu- 
lar on the morning of the execution, that he could 
have opportunity to warn his companions against 
the consequences of dissipation and sin, and told 
him just before he left his cell that he was persua- 
ded it would have saved him from ruin, had he al- 
ways regarded the Bible in the same light in which 
he viewed it then. He repeatedly admitted the 
perfect justice of his sentence.—Salem Register. 
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EBEDITORIAL. 


CONSIDER THE HEAVENS. 

Children should be early taught to look on the 
evening sky.* That is the time to go forth into the 
open air, and gaze on the wonders of creation far 
above the dusty and noisy earth on which we tread, 
wonders which God has clustered all round the sky. 
In the day time we cannot obtain this view. The 
sun is so bright and dazzling that he confounds our 
sight, and we cannot look directly upon his face; 
and he so fills the heavens and the earth with the 
biaze of his brightness, that the light of the moon 
and stars and planets is overpowered and hidden. 
He is therefore a fit emblem of that glorious Being 
who made him, whom no eye hath seen, whom no 
mortal eye.can see and live. But when the sun is 
going down, his beams become more dim, and we 
can look upon him with more composure. When 
he has set and only a few of his rays linger in the 
west, when the moon rises in her beauty and mild- 
ness, 








“* And stars come twinkling one by one, 
Along the shady sky ;” 


Then we can look, and gaze, and wonder. Then 


: } xa ' we can leave the sports or the toils of the fireside, 
papers left by Richard Crowninshield, jr., in his 


and go out to partake in the feelings of the devout 
psalmist who said, ‘‘ When I consider thy hea- 
vens, the work of thy.fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained; what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son.of man that 
thou visitest him? O Lord, our Lord, how excel- 
lent is thy name in all the earth, who hest set thy 
glory above the heavens. The heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his 
handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge.” 

But children may look up and admire the beau- 
ty and splendor of the heavens, as they gaze upon 
a picture or a landscape, and not imagine that there 
is any thing in the sky more than they Can see, to 
command their admiration and excite their adora- 
tion of the Supreme Creator. ‘They need a tele- 
scope tto aid their sight, and some instruction in 


* See the picture on the first page. 

+A telescope is a large, hollow tube, open at both ends, and 
fitted up with glasses on the inside of it, so as to make a heav- 
enly body, the moon for instance, appear ten times as large 











ag near, as it does when we look at it with the naked eye. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





astronomy to help them understand. We cannot 
attempt to teach them the principles of astronomy 
in this little paper ; and if we did they could not 
understand one half of what we should teach. But 
we can tell them a few simple facts, which we hope 
will excite in them a new and strong desire to be- 
hold the evening sky. 

The sun, aud moon, and all the planets appear to 
us to be flat and round, like the top of a box 
or barrel. ‘That is not the fact, however; they 
are all round every way, like an apple or any kind 
of ball. The earth is round also. ‘To us it seems 
to be spread out like a plain, excepting ,its rising 
in hills and falling in vallies, But it is a great globe, 
as round as an orange. If aman should set out 
and travel directly west, and should. continue his 
journey long enough, he would be seen coming 
from the eastward, back to the same spot from 
which he started. [Ile would then have travelled 
round the earth in a strait line, as a fly or an ant 
might walk round an apple. Such a journey would 
be twenty-five thousand miles; and if we could dig 
down to the centre of the world and strait through 
to the other side, the journey ¢/rough the world 
would be eight thousand miles. 

The earth seamis to us to stand or lie still, while 
the sun and moon and stars move round it. But the 
earth moves also. It turns over once a day, or in 
twenty-four hours, and carries us at the rate of more 
than a thousand miles an hour, or sixteen miles a 
minute. It is this revolution, or turning over, which 
brings us half the time in sight of the sun, and takes 
us away from it the other half. The earth is also 
carried round the sun once a year, or more than a 
million and a half of miles in a day, or sixty-five 
thousand in an hour, or more than a thousand in a 
minute. ‘The moon revolves round the earth about 
once a month; and keeping not far from it goes 
with it round the sun once ayear. We say it keeps 
not far from the earth; for it is only two hundred and 
forty thousand iniles from us, while the sen is more 
than three hundred and eighty times as far, or more 
than ninety-five millions of miles. That is the 
reason why the sun looks so small, though it is lar- 
ger than a thousand worlds like this, if they were 
all put into one, and the sun is as much larger than 
the moon, as a snow-ball of the size of a meeting- 
house would be larger than an apple. 

There are several planets that move round the 
sun ; some of them nearer to the sun than the earth 
is, and some farther off; some of them smaller than 
our world, and others larger. We cannot now tell 
their names, or describe them. ‘They seem to us 
very much like the stars, but you may know them 
apart. The stars twinkle when you look at them; 
the planets shine with a steady light. 

The sun gives light of itself, and so we call it a lu- 
minous body. ‘The moon dé&s not give light of itself, 
and we call it an opaque of dar« body. It would 


never give light if the sun did not shine upon it. | 


When the sun shines upon it, the light is reflected, 
or shines back upon the earth. The earth is very 
dark, when nothing#hines upon it; but it reflects 
the light of the s@h. So if there are people on the 
moon,our.earth appears tothem a bright body to give 
them light by night. ‘I'he earth is to them a moon, 
but a great deal larger than our moon appears to us. 

The plan It shine with borrowed light ; that 
is, with light Boming first from the sun, and reflect- 
ed by the planets. 

The stars shine by their own light. They do 
not réVolve round our sun, like the earth and the 
planets; but for years and centuries they keep 
their stations in the same part of the visible heav- 
ens, and never seem to move. They must there- 
fore be at immense distances, beyond all calculation. 
Their distances are so great that the rays of bor- 
rowed light would. be scattered and lost, and the 
stars would not be visible. They must then shine 
by their own light, and each of them must be a sun 
to other revolving worlds. 


Whether all these mighty worlds are inhabited | 


or not, we cannot tell. Ifthey are filled with the 
creatures of God, we know not whether they are 
like men who inhabit the earth, or whether they 
are of different and unknown races in endless va- 








riety. ‘This,-however, we do know, that all these 
worlds are the workmanship of God, created for his 
pleasure. We do know, that whatever they may 
contain, they are full of their Maker’s goodness, 
and bound to show forth his glory. 

While, then, we behold and admire the wonders 
of his hand, let us adore and praise the infinite 
Maker of them all. Let us stand in awe of the 
power, which could call this whole creation into 
being with infinite ease, and can “shake it all to 
dust again” by.a single worg. Let us admire the 
condescension, which regards such insignificant 
creatures as ourselves and does not overlook us in 
the immensity of his works. Let us feel as if alone 
in this universe of silent wonders, conversing with 
God, and making our peace with him. 

But ‘* the heavens and the earth which are now, 
are kept in store against the day of judgment.” 
Then ‘ the heavens shall pass away as a scroll,” 
and be folded up asa vesture; and “ the earth and 
all that is therein shall be burnt up.” Souls will 
survive; and the friends of Christ will be admitted 
to his presence, while his enemies “‘ shall be cast out 
into outer darkness.” ‘‘ Seeing then that all these 
things,” glorious and wonderful as they are, ‘shall 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought we to 
be in all holy conversation and godliness?” ‘The 
youngest child that breathes will live, when these 
worlds are destroyed. Let him not seek his por- 
tion in things that perish, but in those things which 
cannot be shaken and shall abide forever. 


—LR- 
ASTRONOMY. 

Those young persons who desire to obtain a know- 
ledge of the sublime science of Astronomy, may 
find great entertainment and instruction at the 
Lectures of the Rev. H. Wilbur, who is now lec- 
turing in this city, and is much employed in this 
way in the principal towns and villages. 


7 
TILE POLITE PRESENT, 
Or, Manual of Good Manners, is the title of a 


pretty little book published by Munroe and Francis | 


of this city. It is selected from various authors, 
and contains rules for Children’s behavior, ‘ at 
church, -at home, to the family, at table, in compa- 
ny, in conversation, at school, in the street, among 
other children, to their parents, to equals, to inferi- 
ors.” It treats also of “‘ behavior in general, mod- 
esty, going into company, speaking of yourself, ly- 
ing, good breeding, complaisance,” and many oth- 
er topics; closing with eight important cautions, 
and ten short exhortations.—It isa very useful 
book for children, and a great part of it is in such 
language that they can easily understand it. 








MISCELLANY. 





TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 

“© OQ! Mamma! what do youthink? I thought 

‘I should have died with laughter. 1 saw such 
a droll sight this morning. Martha was with 
me—Do you know, Mamma, Martha has a 
new pink frock—It wags just across the way 
yonder, round the corner, | had just met Mar- 
tha, and her cousin with her who has just come 
from the country. O, I never shall forget it. 
And there was a man—I could not think what 
he had got,—but just as I came up, for I was 
bent on seeing what it was, that was the mat- 
ter, that made so many people stand staring, 
just as if—you never saw how the people stared 
at something, whatever it was—for I could 
not get to sce at first, but when I did seeit, O! 
I never saw such a thing in my life,—it was a 
Frenchman with ever so many dancing dogs. 
That this is the way in which many a story 
.is told, and many in a worse way, all my read- 
ers will admit. How it should have been told, 
as a hint to those who require it, we shall en- 
deavor to show. It will be perceived that 
the young lady wishes to relate a very simple 
story, of few incidents; but for want of ar- 
rangement makes a sad perplexed narrative 




















of the affair: Let ustry another version. | 
‘J saw a very amusing sight this morning, 


rene 


Mamma! I had just met Martha, dressed in a 
new pink frock, and in company with her cous- 
in, who is recently from the country, when 
at the corner of — street, we saw a number 
of people collected, looking at something very 
attentively. I felt a curiosity to ascertain 
what they were looking at, and found it to be 
a poor Frenchman, exhibiting three dancing 
dogs.” wi 

Whilst upon this subject, I would remark 
that it is a most useful exercise for young per- 
sons to practise themselves in narrating what 
they have seen, or in their own languagere- 
peating what they have read. It will produce 
a facility of description and a fluency and ac- 
curacy of language, as creditable to the speak- 
er, as it is delightful to the hearer. 

All such phrases as those printed in the 
Italic letter, in the first version of the above 
example, should be carefully avoided; they 
are, to say the best of them, foolish and un- 
meaning. We shall in future articles pursue 
the subject of colloquial improprieties further, 

Lo N. Y. Mentor, 

The Power of Christianity.x—A mechanic jn 

London, who rented a room very near the Orphan 
Working School, was unhappily a determined inf. 
del, and one who could confound many a thought- 
less Christian with his sophistries on religion, 
This man said to an individual the other day. “] 
did this morning what I have not done for a long 
time before—I wept.” ‘‘ Wept,” said his friend, 
“* what occasioned you to weep?” ‘* Why,” repli- 
ed the infidel mechanic, ‘I wept on seeing the 
children of the Orphan Working School pass; and 
it occurred to me, that if religion had done nothing 
more for mankind, it had at least provided for the 
introduction of these ninety-four orphans into res- 
pectable and honorable situations in life.” 








POETRY. 











From the Evangelical Magazine. 
MORNING HYMN. 

O bless’d he my God, for the light of the morning, 
Which chases the darkness of nature away : 

More bless’d for those beams which the spirit transforming, 
Shall guide.to the dawn of a syperior day. 

And blexs’d be the goodness that aided my sleeping ; 
Nay more :—that bestow’d his beloved repose ; 

That shielded my heart from occasion of weeping, 
And waked recollectjen of him when I rose. 

What though he delay his expected appearing ; 
Believing we joyfully enter his rest : 

For morning by morning we’re silently nearing, 


The object of hope, and the joy of the bless’d. = Janz. 


TO AN INFANT SLEEPING IN A GARDEN. 
Sleep on, sweet babe ! the flowers that wake 
Around thee are not half so fair ; 
Thy dimpling smiles, unconscious break, 
Like sunlight, on the vernal air. : 
Sleep on; no dreams of care are thine, 
No anxious thoughts that may not rest ; 
For angel arms around thee twine, 
To make thy infant slumbers blest. 
Perchance her spirit hovers near, 
Whose name thy infant beauty bears, 
To guard thine eyelids from the tear 
That every child of sorrow shares. 
Oh, may tliy life like hers endure, 
Unsullied to its spotless close, 
And bend to earth as calm and pure, 


As ever bowed the summer rose. Statesman. 


a 
SABBATH EVENING. 


Look down from heaven, O Lord, I pray, 
And watch me while I sleep ; 

What I have heard and learnt to day, 
Oh! may I ever keep. 


Sinners thine holy day profane, 
They hate to hear thy word ; 

Teach them to call upon thy name, 
And henceforth seek thee, Lord. 


What feeble, dying worms are we! 
Death stands about our way ; 

I cannot tell that I shall see 
Another Sabbath-day. 


Like flowers we spring, like them we fade, 
To-day alive and well; 

To-morow number’d with the dead, 
And sent to heaven or hell. 


Lord ! help me till my course is run, 
And I am call’d away, 
That I may join thy, saints in one 


Eterna] Sabbath day. Joun TaYLor. 





